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knowledge more applicable to actual social conditions, to free it from ecclesiastical
control, and ultimately to clear the way for the new mathematics and science. His
textbooks on the subjects of the seven liberal arts, as well as on physics, ethics,
metaphysics, and theology, gained wide vogue in Germany, Switzerland, at Cambridge
in England, and later in colonial America.
Still more modern-sounding in tone were some of the schemes proposed in
England in the mid-seventeenth century. The Puritan modernizers who controlled
Parliament for a decade beginning in 1649 sought a variety of proposals for the
advancement of learning which in turn would help to bring about the changes in
society they so earnestly desired. Their educational advisers included not only for-
eigners like Comenius and Samuel Hartlib from Germany and John Dury from Holland
but many of their own sympathizers. Richard Mulcaster urged that instruction should
be adapted to the pupil's interests and capacities and that great use should be made of
physical activity, music, drawing, and games in the development of sense experience,
Edmund Coote, John Brinsley,and Charles Hoole put emphasis upon actual perception
of things rather than the mere study of words, the use of English in the study of all
school subjects, the grading of subject matter, and the division of pupils into classes so
that their abilities might be more appropriately considered, and the lightening of
discipline so that learning might become more pleasant and thus more effective.
Other proposals were far more radical. These included plans for the establish-
ment of an academy in every city to serve as a secondary school and university (John
Milton), the creation of pansophic colleges in every county or town to teach all arts
and sciences useful to rural life, including health and husbandry (George Snell), the
establishment of a new university in London that would emphasize the scientific
principles of various trades (Samuel Hartlib), and the founding of a tax-supported
college to train teachers and supervise all the free schools of England (John Bathhurst).
Particularly visionary (and modern-sounding) were proposals by Samuel Hartlib,
Sir William Petty, and John Dury. Hartlib's scheme for 'literary workhouses" for the
poor children of London included the following:
The children were to be taught reading and writing for two hours in the
day, one in the morning and one in the afternoon, so that by the age of 12, 14,
or 16, they would be able to read and write and be fit in the case of boys to
become apprentices or, if quickwitted, to become scholars or accountants. For
the rest of the day they were to work at spinning, knitting, sewing and the
making of their own clothes, their women teachers in these subjects getting a
penny out of every shilling earned by the children, the rest of the earnings going
towards the children's keep.31
Petty was one of the earliest political economists to view education as a major
means of producing the human capital which would in turn provide the basis for
building economic power and promoting national development. Not only should
literary workhouses contribute to the useful life, but advanced educational institutions
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